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poor reception given to these last by the public
proves that there is more vinegar in them than oil.

Humour, if we may adopt for a moment the loath-
some phraseology of journalism, has " come to stay."
It is, if our analysis be true, a by-product and in a
sense a waste-product; that does not mean that it
has no significance. A pearl is a by-product, and
from the fishmonger's point of view a waste-product;
but it has value so long as people want it. And there
is at present a public demand for humour which
implies that humour should take its place among
the arts, an art for the art's sake, not depending on
any fruits of practical utility for its estimation.
There is art in 0. Henry, though he does not scourge
our vices like Juvenal; there is art in Heath Robin-
son, though he does not purge our consciences like
Hogarth. What rank humour is to take as com-
pared with the serious writing is, perhaps, an un-
answerable problem; our histories of nineteenth
century literature have not yet been bold enough to
tackle it. It is probable, I think, that humour is
relatively ephemeral; by force of words humour
means caprice, and the caprice of yesterday is apt to
leave us cold. There is a generation not yet quite
dead which says that nothing was ever so funny
as the Bongaultier Ballads. The popularity of the
Ingoldsby Legends is now, to say the least, precarious;
and I doubt if the modern youth smacks its lips as
we did over, the Bab Ballads themselves. Read a
book of A. A. Milne's, and then turn to an old
volume of Voces Populi, and you will realize that
even in our memory humour has progressed and
become rarefied. What reputations will be left un-
assailable when the tide has receded, it would be
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